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ABSTRACT 

This study examined basic differences in the 
prevalence of coresidence with adult children for middle-aged and 
older divorcees and widows. Data were obtained from the June 1985 
Marital and Fertility History Supplement to the Current Population 
Survey. Subjects consisted of 11,484 married, 3,854 widowed, and 
1,994 divorced women with adult children. The results revealed that 
for middle-aged women (those under age 60) , there were only slight 
differences between marital status groups; approximately one-half of 
the women in each group coresided with an adult child. For older 
women (aged 60 and older) , widows were more likely than married v;omen 
to be residing with an adult child. Widows and divorcees did not 
differ substantially in the likelihood of coresidence with adult 
children; slightly more than 25% of the women in each group resided 
with an adult child. Further analyses revealed that age, recency of 
marital disruption, and type of marital disruption all played a role 
in the women's patterns of coresidence with adult children. Cases of 
coresidence involving daughters rather than sons were more likely 
among divorced than widowed women in Loth age groups. Divorced women 
were more likely than widows to share a residence in which they were 
not the household head. The results suggest that when the type of 
marital disruption occurs "off-time" (widowhood in middle age, 
divorce in old age) , women are especially likely to depend on adult 
offspring for support through coresidence. (KB) 
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Introduction 

Adult children are a major source of support for parents, particularly 
mothers, following marital disruption. Past work reveals that of all kin 
relations, they are the most active providers of help for women following the 
death of a spouse (Lopata, 1978, 1979). Less attention has centered on 
family supports for older divorced individuals. Yet, in one exploratory 
study of divorce in mid- life, one-quarter of women identified an adult child 
as most helpful in the postdivorce period (Hagestad et al. , 1984). Only 5% 
of men reported such views. Thus, at least for women, adult offspring appear 
to be valuable supports following divorce and widowhood. 

One way adult children can provide on-going emotional, instrumental 
and/or economic support for recently widowed or divorced parents is by 
sharing a residence with them. Lopata' s (1973) early work showed that few 
widows actually choose this support option. But, there was a greater 
likelihood of coresidence with adult children for widows who were relatively 
young at the time of their spouse's death. Perhaps age determines the 
support options available to widows, or age may be related to women's need 
for familial support following marital disruption (Blau, 1961). More 
representative and recent samples are required, however, to explore whether 
these same patterns exist for widows today. 

There are few studies regarding the likelihood of coresidence for recent 
divorcees and their adult offspring. (Lawton, 1981, considers living 
arrangements of the divorced and separated, but does not control for the 
recency of the event.) However, this issue is increasingly important to 
consider since demographers project that in the future women will spend more 
time divorced and less time widowed than they do today (Griffith et al., 
1985). In a paper given at these meetings, Uhlenberg and his associates 



project that if current age-specific marriage, divorce, remarriage, and 
widowhood rates are maintained, over 20% of women born between 1955 and 1959 
will be divorced when they reach age 50 and beyond. A smaller proportion of 
this cohort will be widowed. Given such projections, it is extremely 
important to advance our understanding of the living conditions and 
arrangements of older divorced women. 

Since divorce may replace widowhood as the dominant form of singlehood for 
future cohorts of elderly women, this research focuses primarily on comparing 
family supports for these two groups of women. Specifically, I examine 
whether widows and divorcees differ in their use of coresidence with adult 
children as one means of family support following marital disruption. 

For a number of reasons we expect differences in patterns of coresidence 
with adult offspring for divorced and widowed women. For example, some 
authors suggest that family relations and support may bj jeopardized by 
divorce, since it often creates family conflict and tension. Berardo (1982) 
speculates that family members may feel less obligation towards divorced than 
widowed relatives. Furthermore, divorce may raise issues of conflicted 
loyalties between adult children and each parent, in which case offspring may 
avoid coresidence and the provision of other supports for parents, for fear 
of alienating one or the other. Evidence from the General Social Survey 
reveals that the divorced elderly are less satisfied with their family 

relations than are married and widowed persons (Uhlenberg & Myers, 1981). 

Perhaps the greater dissatisfaction of older divorced persons is because of 

relatively weak family connections and supports. 

On the other hand, coresidence with adult children may be more common 

among divorced than widowed women. Divorce may be more economically 

devestating for women than widowhood; although both groups of women lose 
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their husband's income, only divorcees are typically required to split all 
remaining property with their husbands. For example, Weitzman (1985) points 
out that homes often are sold following divorce because women cannot afrord 
to buy out their ex-husband's half. Thus, as a result of their loss of 
economic assets, divorcees may more often rely on adult children to provide 
housing assistance through coresidence than do widows. 

In addition to exploring basic differences in the prevalence of 
coresidence for middle-aged knd older divorcees and widows, I describe 
d;.fferences in other aspects of the coresidence situation for these two 
groups of women. First, I explore the role a woman's age plays in the type 
of living arrangements she selects following marital disruption, as noted, 
Lopata's work shows some effects of age on the likelihood of coresidence for 
widows. But, does the same hold true for divorcees? Second, I explore where 
coresidmg mothers and their adult children live. Do formerly married 
mothers who coreside with adult offspring move in with them, or do adult 
children typically move back, or remain home? Who occupies the role of 
household head could influence intergenerational relations and interactions. 
Finally, I examine whether formerly married women more often reside with 
daughters than sons. Daughters are more likely than sons to be the principal 
caregiver of elderly parents who are ill or widowed (Brody, 1978; Troll, 
1971). Similarly, a few studies of young adults whose parents divorced in 
middle age suggest that adult daughters are more likely than sons to report 
heightened feelings of concern, responsibility, empathy, and closeness to 
their mothers following divorce (Coonay, 1985; Cooney et al., 1986; Kaufman, 
1987). Thus, dauj,aters may be prime candidates for coresidence with their 
mothers following widowhood and divorce. 
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Data and Methods 

The data used in this study come from Che June 1985 Marital and Fertility 
History Supplement to the Current Population Survey (CPS) . This survey of a 
nationally representative sample required that all ever-married women over 
age 15. and all never-married women over age 18 report the number of births 
they had experienced. Information on the date of birth, gender, and current 
residence of their first four children and the last child, if „ore than five 
births, was also gathered. ' 

Three conditions were used to restrict the sample for this study. First, 
the study was limited to ever-married women who indicated having at least one 
adult child, age 18 or older, in June 1985. Second, those having more than 
five births (10.9% of the women) were eliminated since incomplete information 
on aU of their children might have underestimated the likelihood of 
coresidence with at least one adult child. Finally, about 20% of the cases 
were eliminated because of missing information regarding the offspring's 
current living arrangements (20% nonrespo.ise is common for items on this 
survey). However, the extent of missing data does not appear to be 
problematic since nonresponse on the fertility supplement has been shown to 
be random across mothers' race, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status (Bianchi. 
1987). After these deletions, the final sample included 11,484 married 
(comparison group). 3,854 widowed, and 1.994 divorced women with adult 
children. The mothers ranged in aged from 32 to 99. Despite this great 
range. 80% were between 42 and 76 years old. In the analysis to follow, they 
are generally categorized into those less than aged 60 (middle age), and 
those 60 years and over (old age). 
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Results 

I begin the analysis by merely comparing the marital status groups on the 
percentage residing with at least one adult child. Married women are 
included in Table 1 to provide a basis for comparison. For middle-aged 
women, there are only slight differences between marital status groups; 
approximately half the women in each group coreside with an adult child, with 
Che percentage being slightly lower for divorced women. For older women, 
marital status differences are more evident, but still are not striking. Not 
surprisingly, widows are more likely than married women to be residing with 
an adult child. However, more interesting is that the two groups of formerly 
married women- -the widows and divorcees- -do not differ substantially in the 
likelihood of coresidence with adult children. Slightly more than one- 
quarter of the women in each group reside with an adult child. 

Table 1 about here 

If coresidence with offspring is a means of support during the initial 
period of adjustment following marital disruption, perhaps recency of marital 
disruption plays a role in coresidence patterns. Furthermore, timing of 
marital disruption in a woman's life course may influence her residential 
arrangements, sincf the age at which individuals become widowed has been 
associated with the amount of extrafamilial support and interaction they 
experience following the event (Blau, 1961). Therefore, in the next 
analysis, widows and divorcees are subdivided into those who experienced 
marital disruption recently- -within the last 5 vears--and those who 
experienced the event longer ago (see Table 2) . 
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-Table 2 about here 



These data indicate that age. recency of disruption, and type ef marital 
disruption all play a role in women's patterns of coresidence with adult 
offspring. For middle-aged women, there are no significant group differences 
in the proportion who share a residence with an adult child (Mote 1). 
Recently widowed women are only slightly more likely than other women to be 
living in such a situation (55% compared to about 50%). However, among older 
women, marital status differences are more substantial. First, recent widows 
and married women are significantly less likely than others to be living with 
an adult child; only about one-fifth of these women report such a pattern. 
In contrast, over a quarter o£ long-term widows and divorcees have an adult 
child in the household. Still mor^. striking, however, is that over 40% of 
recently divorced older women are coresiding with an adult child. This 
proportion is significantly greater (£ < .05) than chose for ail four of the 
other groups. (The test statistic takes into account the different Ns for 
the groups.) Therefore, the relative likelihood of coresidence with adult 
children is somewhat increased for women who become widowed in middle age. 
and is significantly increased for those who become divorced in old age. 

So far, the analysis has not considered where formerly married mothers and 
their adult child(ren) coreside. The type of living arrangement coresiders 
have is specified in Table 3. The first column of Table 3 reveals that only 
a small proportion of middle-aged formerly married women who share a 
residence with adult children live in someone else's household. 
Approximately 7-9% of widows who share a residence with adult offspring 
report such arrangements, compared to 10-11% of divorcees. Thus it appears 



that in their mothers' middle-age years, adult children of formerly married 
women generally stay on at home, or move back home as a means of coresiding. 
But, residential arrangements differ markedly for older women. While fewer 
than 20% of recent widows who reside with adult offspring report living in 
someone else's household, between 30 and 40% of older long-term divorcees and 
widows who share a residence with an adult child do not head the household. 
Thus, older women whose husbands have died recently are much less likely than 
women who have been single a" longer time to have left their residence to 
reside with an adult child. But, we find the opposite pattern for older 
women who have divorced recently. Over half o£ these women who share a 
residence with an adult child are not household heads. So, older women 
appear highly likely to leave their households and move in with adult 
children following recent divorce. This pattern may reflect the extreme 
financial loss older women from long-term marriages experience following 
divorce (Weitzraan, 1985) . 



-Table 3 about here- 



The last question we address pertains to the gender of adult children who 
reside with their mothers. The literature indicates that quite often it is 
one adult child who assumes the majority of parent caregiving in times of 
need, and typically that child is a daughter (Brody, 1985). Approximately 7 
f 10 middle-aged women, and 80 to 90% of older women in this sample who 
.reside with adult children have only one adult offspring in residence with 
them. Table 4 presents information pertaining to the gender of adult 
offspring who coreside with their mothers. 
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Table 4 about here 

The data in Table 4 are presented in the form of sex- ratios indicating the 
proportion of coresidence cases involving a daughter to that involving a son. 
A ratio of 1.00 indicates an equal number of cases involving sons and 
daughters. A ratio of 1.25 indicates a 25% greater chance of cases involving 
daughters than sons, whereas a ratio of .75 indicates a 25% greater chance of 
cases involving sons than daughters. Among middle-aged married, widowed 
(both recent and long-term), and long-term divorced women, there is about a 
20% greater likelihood that the adult child in residence is a son rather than 
a daughter. However, the pattern is reversed for recent divorcees. For 
these women, there is a 25% greater likelihood that the adult chila sharing a 
household with them is a daughter rather than a son. Th-se same patterns 
exist in households containing more than one adult child. That adult sons 
are more likely rh-m daughters to be residing vith .T.iddle-.iged mothers is not 
surprising since adult offspring who live with thwir paronr.c ..re usually 
unmarried, and men tend to marry later than vomen (.OlicI: Lin. L?36). The 
unique pattern observed for recently divorced middie-ageu women may lend 
support to the finding from other studies that adult daughters and mothers 
develop special bonds of closeness and support following the motheis' mid or 
later life divorce (Cooney. 1985; Cooney et al., 1986; Kaufmann. 1987). 

In contrast to patterns found in middle age. in old age daughters are more 
likely than sons to be sharini^ a residence with their formerly married 
mothers. For older long-term widows and divorcees, and recent divorcees, the 
chances are overwhelming that a daughter rather than a son is residing with 
them. (The chances are about 40% greater for the first two groups, and 
tripled for recent divorcees.) Only married women and long- terra widows are 
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more likely to have an adult son rather than a daughter living in the 
household (21% and 11% greater, respectively). The gender patterns are in 
the same direction but slightly weaker, in cases where more than one adult 
child resides with the mother. In sum. it appears that in old age. when the 
children of a formerly married woman are likely to be married themselves, she 
is generally much more likely to reside with a daughter than a son. 
especially following a recent divorce. 

Discussion 

My intention was to describe differences between widows and divorcee<; in 
their use of coresidence with adult offspring as a type of family support 
following marital disruption. Such a comparison was deemed to be important 
since divorce is likely to replace widowhood as the dominant form of 
singlehood for future cohorts of older women. 

The results of the analysis indicate that coresidence patterns do differ 
for these two groups of women, and that the recency of the marital 
disruption, and age are significant factors in these differences. During 
middle age. widows, particularly recent ones, are slightly more likely than 
divorcees to have adult children in the household. But. in old age the 
pattern reverses, with the chances of coresidence being substantially greater 
for recently divorced womett cliau widows. 

These results suggest that when the type of marital disruption occurs 
"off -time"— that is widowhood in middle age, and divorce in old age- -women 
are especially likely to depend on adult offspring for support through 
coresidence. Evidence Blau (1961) presented over two decades ago also 
revealed that when transitions such as widowhood occui "off- time" and place 
an individual in a social position different from most of his/her age and sex 
peers, social participation is likely to be adversely affected. Thus, the 
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daca presented here suggest chat perhaps che daily companionship and support 
of adulc children are imporcanc subscicuces for nonfamilial supports chat arc 
ofcen lose following such off- time transitions . 

Differences between divorced and widowed women were also revealed in vjho 
they turn to for coresid?ntial support. Cases of coresidence involving 
daughters rather th-rn sons were more likely among divorced than widowed wome.. 
in both age groups. Thus, the supportive adult daughter whom we often hear 
about appears especially valuable in the life of divorced niiddle -aged and 
older women. This finding is consistent wich previous studies of divorce in 
mid to late, life which show that compared to sons, adult daughters are more 
likely to assume added responsibility for their mothers, and to report 
concern for, and intensified relations with theii mothers following divorce 
(Cooney. 1985; Kaufmann. 1587). Perhaps if divorce becomes a more common 
part of Che later life course for women in the future, as domorrnphers 
I-ro'ect. Che mother -daughter bond may become even more significanc chan it is 
already. Indeed, ic has been suggested that as a resulc ot divorce and other 
democrapl.ic trends, ve may very well s.- a s-.onr.er •■fc-Uc. axis" in families 
in Che 21st century chan we do today (Hagcstad. 1986). 

Anof.ier difference between widowed and divorced women who reside with 
adult offspring is that divorced women are more likely chan widows Co share a 
residence in which they are nc; the household head. Ic is safe Co assume 
chac in Che majoricy of chese cases che adulc child, ot his.lier spouse is che 
householder. HMs paccern could have significanc implicaci.ons for family 
relacions. For example, che woman -...J.o moves in wich her offspring may be 
more financially dependent chan che one who remains in her own household. 
Such dependence could place scrain on che parenc-child relaci onship (Johnson 
& Bursk, 1977). Furchermore. moving inco :he home of an adulc child may 
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require a long-distance move for the mother, in which case her social network 
could be drastically altered. As a result, such women may depend even more 
on their adult offspring for companionsliip and emotional support, which could 
also affect the quality of the parent-child relationship (Mindel & Wright 
1982). Of course, much of this is just speculation, but it points to the 
need for more research on the influence of shared living on the quality of 
adult child-parep*- relations. 

Finally, there are two issues that cannot be overlooked when considering 
the implications of these findings for research on parent-child relations in 
later life. First, it is important to consider whether the patterns of 
coresidence revealed here will change as divorce becomes a more common 
experience of old age, and as modern cohorts of women reach old age. B'or 
example, if coresidence with adult offspring is selected primarily as a means 
of social support following divorce, then future cohorts of women may choose 
this arrangement less often than do elderly women today, since they are 
likely to have more age peers who share their marital situation, and who can 
thus provide understanding and emotional support. Or, if coresidence is 
based primarily on economic considerations, future patterns may also change, 
since future cohorts of older women may be better equipped than today's 
elderly women to handle financial independence because of their history of 
labor force involvement. 

Last of all, we must emphasize the need for more research on parent-child 
relationships involving men . Perhaps even more important than the issues 
raised here is the question of how divorce will influence the latex, life 
living arrangements and family relations of men. Studies of younger children 
show that father-child interaction is reduced dramatically following divorce 
(Furstenberg et al., 1983). And, the few studies focused on mid and later 
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life divorces also suggest that the relationship between fathers and adult 
children, particularly their adult daughters, may be vulnerable following 
divorce (Cooney, 1985; Cooney et al., 1986; Kaufmann, 1987). Since daughters 
play sv h a central role in family caregiving and support networks, it is 
important to ask who divorced men will turn to for support in their old age. 
Family supports are likely to be severely limited for men who do not remarry 
following divorce if current gender differences in family caregiving are 
maintained. In sum, divorce raises many interesting and serious questions 
about the nature of family interdependencies in the future for both a^ing men 
and women. 
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Notes 

1. Differences in proportions between the groups were tested with a 
significance test suggested by Bohrnstedt and Knoke (1988: 198). The test 
analogous to a t-test of means, since the mean of a dichotomous variable 
scored 1-0 is the proportion of cases with the value of 1. For example, wi 
regard to the proportion residing with an adult child, the mean for a 
specific group is the percentage residing with an adult child. 
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Table 1. Percentage of Women^ Residing with an Adult Child, by Age and 
Marital Status 



Age 



Marital Status 



<60 



60+ 



Harried 
Widowed 
Divorced 



52.1 (7412)* 

52.5 (592) 

49.6 (1505) 



19.2 (4072) 
26.9 (3262) 
28.6 (489) 



^All women included here have at least one child aged 18 or over. 
♦Numbers in parentheses refer to total N for the age-marital status group. 
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Table 2. Percentage of Woraen^ Residing with an Adult Child, by Age, Marital 
Status, and Recency^ of Marital Disruption 



Age 



Marital Status and Recency <60 



60+ 



Married 


52 


.1 (7412)* 


19.2 


(4072) 


Widowed, long term 


49 


.0 (353) 


28.4 


(2556) 


Widowed, recently 


55 


2 (239) 


21.5 


(706) 


Divorced, long term 


49 


6 (984) 


26.6 


(432) 


Divorced, recently 


49. 


7 (521) 


43.9 


(57) 


^All women included here have 


at least 


one child aged 18 


or over. 





^Recent disruptions include divorces and deaths within the last five years, 

Long-term disruptions occurred more than five years ago. 
★Numbers in parentheses refer to total N for the age-marital status group. 
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Table 3. x'ercentage of Coresiding Woraen^ Wlio Are Not Household Heads, by 
Age, Marital Status, and Recency^ of Maritcxl Disruption 



Age 



Marital Status and Recency <60 



60+ 



Widowed, long term ^ 8.7 (173)* 39.9 (725) 

Widowed, recently s,S (132) 



17.1 (152) 



Divorced, long term u.i (433) 31.3 (115) 

Divorced, recently 10. 0 (259) 56. 0 (25) 



^All women included here are residing with at least one adult child aged 18 



or over. 

2 



Recent disruptions include divorces and deaths within the last five years, 
Long-term disruptions occurred irore than five years ago. 
^Numbers in parentheses refer to total number of women in the age-marital 
status group residing with adult children. 
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